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[The Victors at Olympia.j 


Grsson says, “ Impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tour- 
nament to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.” The 
remark, and the comparison with which it is accom- 
panied, seem beneath the historian’s usual largeness of 
view. As mere spectacles, the advantage may, in some 
respects, be given to the tournament. But the tourna- 
ment of the Middle Ages was but an embellishment, while 
the games of the Greeks were interwoven with their reli- 
gion, laws, literature, art, feelings, and customs. They 
constituted for many centuries the heart of their national 
existence. They were the sustainers and propagators of 
their mythology ; they inspired them with ardour for 
glory and renown; they enabled their artists to catch 
almost all those endless graces of form and attitude which 
moderns cannot surpass, and can scarcely equal; and 
they created some of the noblest strains of their poetry. 
The Olympic games, as we have already mentioned, were 
not only the oldest, the most venerated, but the most 
tniversal. The most remarkable of the others were, the 
Pythian, instituted in honour of Apollo; the Nemean, 
probably so called from Nemea, a town of Argolis, with 
a wood, in which Hercules is fabled to have killed a lion ; 
and the Isthmian, so named from the scene of their cele- 
bration, the isthmus of Corinth. The Olympic games 
Vou. VII, 





were dedicated to Jupiter, the Pythian to Apollo, the Ne- 
mean to Hercules, and the Isthmian to Neptune. 

By a reference to the outline of the “ Victors at Olym- 
pia,” given in the previous Number, the reader will see 
that the picture contains two principal groups of figures, 
in addition to the minor details. We have given one 
group, and the wood-cut at the head of this article ex- 
hibits the chief figures in the second, including the por- 
trait of Barry himself. In this group the prince of the 
lyric poets of Greece is introduced as singing one of his 
odes to the lyre, accompanied by a chorus. 

Pindar flourished about 2300 yeurs ago, having been 
born about the year 520 s.c., and is sup to have died 
about 446 s.c., though the precise period is uncertain. 
He was a cotemporary of Aéschylus, lived in the period 
signalised by the battles of Marathon and Salamis, and 
was an old man when Pericles was young. He is said 
to have received instructions from Simonides of Ceos, in 
his time the most celebrated lyric poet of Greece, and 
also from the far-famed Corinna, “ against whom, how- 
ever, when a competitor for the prize, it was his fate to 
be adjudged inferior in no fewer than five contests. But 
this perhaps is as much to be attributed to the personal 
charms of his fair rival as to her poetical rds 
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since in the other Grecian assemblies, which did not allow 
of female competitors, he was almost invariably declared 
victorious.” ae 
It must appear somewhat heating to those who re- 
gard genius as a spontaneous creator, and as soaring above 
all the lower inducements of money, to learn that Pindar, 
like the other lyric bards of Greece, produced his odes 
on the same principle that a barrister undertakes a cause 
and makes a speech—for a fee. But to chant the praises 
of victors in the games was his profession, and his genius 
had its settled reward, just as the time,. learning, and 
ability of a lawyer are now entitled to pecuniary consi- 
deration. His fame, too, enabled him to set a value on 
his services, and to claim a corresponding payment. The 
friends of a victor in the Nemean. games wished to have 
an ode from Pindar to celebrate his triumph, but they 
grudged the poet’s terms, three drachme (about ten 
pounds), asserting that they could get a statue for the 
same money. But considering, as Cowley paraphrases 
Horace, that Pindar was able “ to carve in po ished verse 
the conqueror’s image,” and to record his fame “ in 
words worth dying for,” they changed their minds, and 
paid the poet his fee. Pindar constructed an ode for 
them, but he took care to rebuke their narrow-minded 
want of appreciation of his genius. He commences with 
letting them knowy that his is “ no statuary’s fame,” and 
that his art is a nobler and subtler thing than that which 
“constructs the mimic frame,” which, instead of being 
able, like a poem, to waft the victor’s triumph ayer 
Greece, is doomed to “ stand for ever on the self-same 
base.”” Having administered his rebuke, he rouses his 
muse :— 
“ Leave, sweet , Aigina’s 

On long deabad 8 ships and ome short, 

To tell that Lampo’s mighty son, 

Pytheas, the Nemean crown hath won."’* 


Pindar has been translated into English by men 
combining the qualifications of the scholar and the poet, 
such as Go , West, Heber, &c. But there are great 
difficulties in the way of the enjoyment of Pindar by the 
English reader, arising from the the structure 
of the verse, the classical allusions, and the feelings of 
the Greeks, to whom, next to a triumph in the games, an 
ode by an illustrious poet, celebrating that triumph, was 
a source of intense gratification, beyond what we can 
rightly understand. In the absence of our modes of 
transmitting intelligence, or spreading the fame of a 
celebrated man, in a printed book, the words sung to 
delightful music sunk into the memory, and were carried 
to all quarters. _ Pindar’s Ode addressed to Diagoras the 
Rhodian (he whom Barry has introduced into his picture 
borne on the shoulders of his sons), on his victory with 
the ceestus (boxing with a loaded glove made of a raw 
hide lined with metal), was said to have been written in 
letters of gold, and suspended in the temple of Minerva. 

From “ Victors of Olympia,” Barry, in this series 
of pictures, to “ Navigation, or the triumph of the 
Thames,” is picture of the Thames, as a type of 
Britain, is q failure, though, as a picture, it has its 
merits. It is an incongruous combination of allegorical 
figures. The description says that “ the artist has in 
this picture represented the Thames of a venerable, ma- 
jestic, and gracious aspect, sitting on the waters in a 
triumphant car, steering himself with one hand, aud 
holding in the other the mariner’s compass, by the use 
of which modern navigation connects places the most 
remote, and has arrived at a certainty, importance, and 
magnitude, unknown to the antient world. The car is 
borne along py 4 great navigators, Sir Francis Drake, 

eigh, 


Sir Walter Ra Sebastian Cabot, and the late Cap- 
tain Cook. In the front of the car, and apparently in the 
action of meeting it, are four figures, representing Europe, 


* Pindar, translated by the Rev. C. A. Wheelwright. 
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Asia, Africa, and America, ready to lay their several 
productions in the lap of the Thames. 

“ The — action of the poor negro Slave, or 
more properly of enslaved Africa, the cord round his 
neck, the tear.on his cheek, the iron manacles and at- 
tached heavy chain on his wrists, with his hands clasped 
and stretched out for merey, denote the agony of his soul, 
and the ong of the artist were thus expressed, hefore 
the abolition of slavery became an object of public in- 
vestigation. 

“ Over head is Mereury, the emblem of commerce, 
summoning the nations together ; and following the car 
are Nereids carrying several articles of the principal 
manufactures of Great Britain. The sportive appearance 
of some of these Nereids gives a variety to the picture, 
and is intended to show that an extensive commerce is 
sometimes foynd subversive of the foundation of virtue.” 
In this latter observation the reader will remark one of 
Barry’s crotchets, The description goes on :— 

In this scene of triumph and joy, the artist has in- 
troduced music, and, for this reason, has placed among 
the Sea-Nymphs his friend Dr. Burney, whose abilities 
in that line are universally acknowledged, 

** In the distance is a yiew of the Chalky Cliffs on the 
English coast, with ships.sailing, highly characteristic of 
the commerce of this , which the picture is in- 
tended to record. In the end of this picture, next the 
chimney, there is a Nayal Pillar, Mausoleum, Observa- 
tory, and Lighthouse, all of which are comprehended in 
the same structure, and whicli, by a flight of imagination, 
the Tritons, or Sea-Gods, themselves ap to have 
erected as a compliment to the first Naval Power.” 

The chief merit of the fifth picture in the series con- 
six:s in its containing 4 number of portraits of dis- 
tinguished individuals, Barry’s cotemporaries, and who 
were members or supporters of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts and Manufactures, It represents 
an annual distribution of the Society’s prizes, 


CONTINENTAL GIPSIES, 

Tue wandering habits and separate existence of the 
Gipsies, though a singular phenomenon, seem quite capa- 
ble of explanation by a reference to the power of habit or 
association. And if, as seems to be satisfactorily enough 
ascertained, their origin is Indian, the strueture of Hin- 
doo society (its uation, from age to age, of the 
same moral and physical characters,—its castes and 
social prejudices) plamly points to the fountain-head of 
European Gipsyism. For if the first generation who 
came to Europe were Indian in birth and character, they 
must necessarily have transmitted a portion of their cha- 
racteristics to their children; and the aversion, hatred, 
and contempt with which their descendants were treated, 
together with the charm of a wandering life, are quite 
sufficient to have kept them a separate people. Repeated 
instances have occurred in this country of young persons 
having been carried off by the Gipsies, and brought up 
with them during youth ; and they have proved very hard 
to reclaim in atter-life. We all know, too, how the 
grown-up savage, even amid the comforts of civilization, 
looks back to his woods. We have some striking exem- 
plifications of the power of habit or association in a book 
recently published, ‘ The Persian Princes in London.’ 
There we find a learned Persian, who, as he says himself, 
has been assimilating to our customs and habits for 
years, and having his taste elevated and refined by inter- 
course with the more polished classes of English society, 
listening almost in to most execrable sounds, pro- 
duced from a rude instrument, because they broke down, 
as it were, time and space, and carried him back to his 
home and the days of his youth. 

It scarcely seems n to re-affirm that the 
Gipsies were not in Europe before the beginning of the 
15th century, and that they are of Oriental origin. The 
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evidence by whicn both of these affirmations is supported 
seems almost to place them beyond dispute. In India 
they are numerous, and, allowing for differences of country 
and climate, exhibit precisely the same qualities as our 
European Gipsies; they are more uncleanly than the 
ordinary Hindoos, and devour all kinds of food, even the 
dead bodies of jackals, bullocks, and horses. 

The Gipsies, on first appearing in Europe, evinced 
considerable Hindoo craft in the stories which they pro- 
pagated respecting themselves. Their passive subtlety, 
their careful avoidance of active violence, and their 
treacherous dexterity, are all strongly marked. The fol- 
lowing song, in which a juggler describes his feats, will 
apply equally well to the of the Gipsy, 
whether in the East or the West: ~ 

«J = —_ tokens peas 
can flowery weave, 

Amorous belts an ten 

And with courteous speech 
Joint-stool feats to show I’m able, 
All alive upon the able, 

ve 

When I show delighttol fun. 
At my slight-of- you'll laugh, 

At my magic you will stare; 
I can play at quarter-staff; 

I can knives suspend in air; 
I enchantment strange devise, 
And with cord and sling surprise.”* 

Pasquier, in his ‘ Recherches Historiques,’ says that 
the Gipsies first appeared at Paris in the ‘character of 
penitents, or pilgrims, in August, 1427, in a troop of 
more than 100, under some chiefs who styled themselves 
counts, and that they represented themselves as Chris- 
tians driven out of Egypt by the Mussulmans. They 
obtained permission to remain in the kingdom, where 
they wandered abcut in all directions, unmolested for 
many years, committing petty depredations, and their 
women assuming the calling of fortune-tellers. In 1560 
an ordonnance of the states of Orléans enjoined all im- 
postors and vagabonds styled “ Bohemians” or “ Egyp- 
tians” to quit the kingdom under pain of the galleys. 
The name of Bohemians, given to them by the French, 
may be derived from some of them having come to 
France from Bohemia, for they are mentioned as having 
appeared in various parts of Germany previous to their 
eutering France, while others derive it from “ Boem,” 
an old French word signifying a sorcerer. The reader 
will recollect that Sir Walter Scott introduces the Bohe- 
mians into his novel of ‘ Quentin Durward,’ as some- 
times becoming useful tools to their oppressors, and at 
other times being hung up, as if they were dogs, to the 
first tree. The Germans gave them the name of “ Zi- 
geuner,” or wanderers ; the Dutch called them “ Heiden,” 
or heathens ; the Danes and Swedes “ Turtars.” In Italy 
they are called “ Zingari ;” in Turkey and the Levant 
“ Tchingenes ;”” in ~ they are called “ Gitanos ;” in 
Hungary and Transylvania, where they are very nume- 
rous, they are called “ Pharoah Nepek,” or “ Pharoah’s 
people.” The notion of their bemg Egyptians is probably 
derived from the circumstance that many of them came 
immediately from Egypt into Europe, but their appear- 
ance, manners, and language are totally different from 
those of either the Copts or Fellahs. ere are many 
gipsies now in Egypt, but they are looked upon as 
strangers, as indeed they are everywhere élse. Every- 
where they exhibit the same roving habits, a dislike to a 
fixed settlement and to the arts of husbandry, unclean- 
ness in their food, licentiousness, ignorance and intellec- 
tual apathy, a disposition to pilfer, and to impose on the 
credulity of others. They seldom commit violent rob- 
bery or other heinous crimes, being fearful of punish- 
ment. Maria Theresa and the Emperor Joseph ordered 
those in the different states of the Austrian empire to be 
Instructed in agriculture, with a view to their permanent 

* The Hindoos ; ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 
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settlement ; but tne attempt “was not very successful. 
In Hungary and Transylvania, however, many of them 
follow some regular trade, and have fixed habitations ; 
they wash gold from the sand of the rivers, they work” 
iron or copper; some are carpenters and turners, others 
are horse-dealers, and even keep wine-shops or public 
houses. They abound in Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bes- 
sarabia, and they are found in Russia as far as Tobolsk. 

The first person who devoted himself to the work of 
gathering wry materials for a general history and 
description of the Gipsies, was the learned H. M. G. 
Grellman, who, in his ‘ Versuch tiber die Zigeuner,’ Got- 
tingen, 17877, translated into English by M. Raper, esq., 
conjectures them to be between 700,000 and 800,000 in 
Europe, of whom 40,000 are in Spain, chiefly in the 
southern provinces. 

In the notice of the English Gipsies, it was stated that 
Mr. John Hoyland had collected the most accurate 
information that could be concerning this strange 
race, in his ‘ Historical of the Customs, Habits, 


and t State of the Gipsies ; designed to develop 
the Origin of this Singular People, and to promote the 
Amelioration of their Condition,’ 8vo., York, 1816. He 


has largely made use of the work of Grellman. 


BRITISH NAVAL HISTORY.—No. L 
Tae naval history of Great Britain is divisible into three 
periods :— 

1. Its nonage, from Alfred to Henry VIII. The his- 
tory of our navy commences with Alfred, so that for “a 
thousand years” our flag has “ braved the battle and the 
breeze.” But this period was one of weakness, slow pro- 
gression, and fluctuation ; a royal navy, if it can be said 
to have existed, was in a mere rudimentary state; ships 
were comparatively little floating tubs; navigation was 
not an art, for science had scarcely dawned upon it; and 
naval tactics were unknown. But commerce, the right- 
arm of Britain’s strength, was growing into importance, 
and preparing the way for our maritime power and 

lory. 

; ad Its youth and manhood, from the commencement 
of the reign of Henry VIII., or rather from the middle of 
his father’s reign, to the close of the last war. During 
this period ships grew up from the galley to the man-of- 
war; ship-building and navigation, mstead of being rude 
and uncertain things, in which chance and blind daring 
took the place of skill and forethought, became processes 
gradually combining the abstrusest speculations of ma- 
thematical science with the most dextrous efforts of me- 
chanical ingenuity. Greenwich Observatory was built ; 
the stars were numbered, for the purpose of tracking 
highways through the “ pathless” ocean; and at last a 
ship of war becomes a fabric so complicated, that to 
to understand its history, construction, and management 
requires that a man should be master of a vast field of 
human knowledge. 

3. The third period has but little more than begun to 
run its course. It is hazardous to prophesy. But we 
have yet to reap the full fruits of that science which 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahé, Newton and La Place, 
have established. The present period in the history of 
our navigation is already marked by some striking 
results. | Lemon-juice, iron-tanks, and cleanliness have 
banished that dreadful pest the pasty | from our navy ; 80 
apparently insignificant a thing as a block for working a 
ship’s rigging has produced one of our wonders of modern 
mechanical ingenuity ; and now it seems as if corrosive 
sublimate were about to abolish the dry-rot. What steam 
may yet do, and what secrets in combustion are yet to be 
discovered, remain for the future. 

Each era has also its moral characteristics. Though 
the northern marauders, to oppose whom Alfred created 
a navy and improved the style of ship-building, were 


led to venture on their perilous —_—e by precisely 
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[Ships of the Time ot Richard II. 


the same motives that led our bold buccaneers to the 
“ Spanish Main,” we cannot say that there existed a 
maritime spirit in England during the first period of our 
naval history. The “ wooden walls” were but lightly 
esteemed. Commerce drew out hardy seamen to venture 
on distant voyages in their floating-baskets: but war 
sought almost all its glory on the land. Ships were more 
regarded as useful bridges across the Channel, than as 
fields on which renown might be gained. 

But the second sera is that in which lies nearly all that 
makes us proud of the sea. - At first.a cry arose that new 
worlds were to be found, and men hastened across the 
vast ocean in their barges to share in the discoveries. 
Then, when the fairest portions of these new lands had 
been occupied by those who employed their wealth in a 
great attempt to invade the free soil of England, it was 
deemed but common justice to reach across the sea, and 
smite our enemy where he was least prepared for the 
retaliation. Thus glory and plunder led our privateers 
abroad; the morality of the practice was little heeded ; 
our brave men came back from their distant expeditions 
with light hearts and heavy purses, having left behind 
them tokens of their visitations to Spanish settlements in 
smoking ruins. When ef perished, as many did, it 
was sung of them, as of Drake— 

“ The waves became their winding-sheet, 
The waters were their tomb, 
But for their fame the ocean sea 
Was not sufficient room.” 

But from the time of Cromwell a nobler spirit began 
to operate. We then commenced to build on the un- 
stable element of the sea a nobler empire than ever Rome 
beheld. This empire was commerce—not only had it to 
be acquired, but defended. Enormous resources, daunt- 
less courage, hard-won experience, were all brought to 
the work of defending and extending this empire; and 
to this day any account of the deeds performed and the 
victories won in this cause will always find an applaud- 
ing audience. 

ere is however clearly a change in this third wera of 
our naval history—a change, we think, not for the worse 
but for the better. Men are still men—a new naval 
victory would still stir all British hearts, and its report 
would be as the sound of a trumpet over the land. But 





latterly naval officers have had to seek for fame in 
another direction than that of war. There is no lack of 
courage, no want of energy; but science has claimed 
them.- Such men as Franklin, Parry, and Back, have 
carried out the practice of those principles taught by 
Cook, and have shown in discovery, what was the crown- 
ing glory of Nelson in war, that the most unshaken reso- 
lution, the most undaunted perseverance, may be com- 
bined with the calmest forethought and the gentlest 
humanity. The spirit which delights in fighting for 
its own sake is becoming obsolete—the public mind 
leans strongly in the direction, not of war with or with- 
out a reason, but war if it be necessary, but not unless it 
be. And this, of itself, would give rise to a fear that the 
pacific spirit stealing over the mind of the public might 
cripple the naval prowess of the country—that the blunt, 
fearless courage of the British sailor, that uncalculating 
assurance which leaped for joy at the bare. sight of an 
enemy’s flag, might ooze away, leaving only a cold cau- 
tious spirit, which would carefully count all chances before 
it fights. But it is only when refinement lacks the salt 
of moral intelligence that a country loses its courage. It 
is only when the higher classes me luxurious and 
enervated, and the lower classes brutalized and deprived 
of motive, that the sceptre of dominion drops from the 
hands of a kingdom. Such is not the tendency of Eng- 
lish civilization. In spite of many obstructions, its great 
object is to lift up the lower classes ; to make them feel 
that they are men, that their country is their home, that 
intelligent liberty is a thing most dear to the heart that 
understands it. The upper classes are certainly not 
retrograding in intelligence and activity. Our commerce 
is our naval thermometer ; if we see it decay, then, but 
not till then, may we fear that our “ wooden walls” are 
tottering. 

Properly speaking, there was no a Navy till the 
time of Henry VIII. William the Conqueror had a 
great fleet when he invaded England—for fleets in antient 
times were counted by hundreds and thousands. Almost 


all the more energetic kings of the Norman line had 
vessels of their own, which they maintained at their own 
expense ; but as a fleet was intended not for fighting but 
for transport, the usual course was to obtain a number of 


vessels on any emergency, by requisition, hiring, and im- 
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ressment. The first fleet that ever left the shores of 
England on a foreign expedition was that of Richard I. 
for the Holy Land; the first naval battle between France 
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and England was fought and won by John, with a fleet 
of 500 vessels. The spoils obtained in this victory are 
termed, in the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ “ the first- 
fruits of that maritime superiority for which the church- 
bells of this glorious island have so often pealed for joy.” 
The Cinque Ports were required to furnish a certain 
number of vessels each, when a fleet happened to be 
wanted: but no great ceremony was observed, at times, 
in appropriating such merchant vessels as were in the 
way. When Henry III., in 1253, ordered all the vessels 
in the country to be seized and employed in an expedi- 
tion against’ the rebels of Gascony, the number of them 
is stated, on the authority of Matthew Paris, to have been 
above a thousand, of which three hundred were considered 
as large ships. “ According to an account given in one of 
the Cotton manuscripts of the fleet employed by Edward 
III. at the siege of Calais, in 1346, it consisted of 25 
ships belonging to the king, which carried 419 mari- 
ners ; 37 foreign ships, manned by 780 mariners; of 
one vessel from Ireland, carrying 25 men; and of 710 
vessels belonging to English ports, the crews of which 
amounted to 14,151 persons. These merchantmen were 
divided into the north and the south fleet, according as 
they belonged to the ports north or south of the 
Thames.” The principal ports, and the number of ships 
and men supplied by each, are mentioned—London sup- 
plied 25 ships, with 662 men. 
(To be continued.) 
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[Ships and Galleys of War in the Fifteenth Century.—From a MS, Froissart of that period.] 





THE ARMENIAN SOCIETY OF SAN LAZARO. 


A rorEIGNER who visits Venice is generally conducted 
to the island of San Lazaro, as one of the objects of cu- 
riosity about the city. It must be remembered that 
Venice itself is an island, placed in a lagoon, or shallow 
lake, twenty miles long, and five or six in breadth. The 
city is about midway between the mainland and the sea, 
which is prevented from entering the lagoon by the two 
islands of Malamocco and Palestrina, each about nine 
miles long, with less than half a mile average breadth ; 
they are strengthened in their whole extent by massive 
walls, without whose support the sea would probably 
wash them away, and convert the lagoon into a quick- 
sand. The lagoon has a great number of islands upon 
it, dotted about like villas or gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of other large towns ; they are all quite flat, and 





appear at first sight something like coffer dams, such as 


are constructed for the purpose of building bridges. 
Many of them, however, are covered with houses, and 
some have gardens and trees upon them, which, in the 
absence of anything else visible, make them pretty objects 
on a near approach ; and towards the close of a hot day, 
when the sun is sinking behind the city, and the towers 
of Venice are painted in distinct outline upon the distant 
Paduan hills, a row in a gondola among these insular 
villas is most delightful. 

San Lazaro is one of the smallest islands ; it is near] 
two miles south of the city. In the twelfth century it 
was a hospital for lepers, from whom it received its 
name, in allusion to Lazarus of the parable, like Laza- 
retto, Lazzarone, and perhaps one or two more words 
connected with poverty or disease. When the leprosy 
disappeared from Europe, the island was converted to a 





| 
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receptacle for the poor ; but in course of time its distance 
from Venice was found to be productive of so much in- 
convenience, that the paupers were removed to the city, 
and the place abandoned ; until, in the year 1717, it re- 
ceived a colony of Armenians, who had been driven out 
of the Morea in consequence of the war between the 
Turks and the Venetians. These ns were under the 
guidance of an Armenian ecclesiastic, who had long been 
endeavouring to establish a literary society, first in his 
own country, and afterwards in Constantinople and the 
Morea, but who had been defeated in all his attempts. 
Mechitar, as this enlightened man was named, succeeded 
in obtaining from the Venetian senate a grant of the 
island of San Lazaro, where he planted his little com- 
munity ; and this secluded body has continued to flourish 
until the present time, in spite of the extraordinary revo- 
lutions which have destroyed the authority which first 
gave it an asylum. 

The progress of Mechitar is one of the many examples 
of the power of a firm resolution to overcome obstacles 
which at first appear unconquerable. Native of an igno- 
rant and enslaved nation, receiving very little instruction, 
and having no books from which it could be obtained, 
Mechitar succeeded, notwithstanding the opposition of 
jealous ignorance and religious prejudice, in diffusing 
among his countrymen a desire for knowledge, which he 
contributed to satisfy by educating their youth, and by 
translating and printing books for their use. He gave 
the first impulse in recent times to that literary taste 
which has placed the Armenians in a very respectable 
rank among the nations of Asia. Meehitar was born at 
Sebaste in Asia Minor, in the year 1676 ; he learned to 
read and write, and was ordained deacon at the age of 
fifteen. His reading was confined to a few ascetic works 
which he found in his convent, and he employed himself 
occasionally in composing hymns and homilies; but he 
soon found that any general knowledge was to be sought 
elsewhere. He therefore determined to proceed to Etch- 
miadzin, the residence of the patriarch of Armenia. On 
his way he saw, at Erzerum, a European missionary, from 
whose conversation he derived some idea of what was to 
be learned in Europe, and conceived a great desire of going 
to that distant region. At Etchmiadzin, called by the Ar- 
menians “ the seat of all knowledge,” he found knowledge 
to be as rare as at Sebaste, and consequently determined to 
return. On his way home he was introduced to an Arme- 
nian gentleman who had long resided in Europe, and 
who delighted and surprised Mechitar with his various 
acquirements. This greatly increased the desire he had 
conceived of visiting Europe, and he soon had what ap- 
peared to be a favourable opportunity of putting his pro- 
ject into execution. A friend and native of Se was 
about to undertake a journey to Jerusalem, for the 
pose of applying himself to study, and this friend he de- 
termined to accompany as far as Aleppo, where he should 
be much nearer to Europe than at Sebaste, and might 
more easily find an opportunity of proceeding thither. 
He did not get so far without an adventure: his horse 
fell in crossing the river which passes through Malatieh 
to join the Euphrates; Mechitar saved himself, but lost 
his horse, and, what he prized more, all his writings. At 
Aleppo he conversed with several missionaries resident 
there, who gave him letters of introduction to persons in 
Italy. He then declared his intention to his companion, 
and easily ed him to embark for Europe instead 
of proceeding to Jerusalem. They sailed together from 
Scanderoon ; but on their arrival at Cyprus Mechitar 
was seized with a violent fever, and compelled to remain 
in the island. He slowly recovered, and fownd it advis- 
able to return to his native town, where his friends had 
given him up as dead. 

The ardent desire for knowledge, which had led him 
at the early age of nineteen to embark on so distant a 
voyage, could not long be restrained. He stayed a year 
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or two at Sebaste, employing his time in teaching, and in 
writing educational treatises; but he did not neglect his 
favourite scheme. Hetried every means to induce the bishop 
of his diocese to unite with him in forming a literary so- 
ciety ; but the innovation was too and the bishop 
was afraid of encountering opposition. We determined 
at last to proceed to Constantinople, where several of the 
more enlightened among his countrymen resided, and 
where he hhoped that he should find some countenance in 
his undertaking, or that at least he should not encounter 
opposition. He found three of his pupils willing to go 
with him: the little society set out, and Con- 
stantinople in the year 1700. 

Here he began to execute the long cherished plan; 
some success attended his first efforts; but he was obliged 
to live in a very retired manner, and to teach his pupils 
under the of exercising some handicraft ; not, as 
it a from any fear of the Turks, but from the per- 
scoutien of his own countrymen, of the national church, 
who hated Mechitar because he was a Catholic. Here 
Mechitar translated 5h op og - is into the Armenian 
language and printed it himself. persecution against 
him increased: he put himself under the protestion of 
the French ambassador, but was at last compelled to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. The Morea was then subject to 
Venetian rule, and there the little society, which now con- 
sisted of eight members, determined to fix themselves ; 
but the education of the people seemed to the Armenians 
a matter so fraught with danger, that every opposition 
was offered, and their escape from Constantinople was 
effected separately and in disguise. After wandering 
about and secreting themselves nearly two years, the 
whole party arrived at Nauplia by circuitous routes in 
1703 ; their pecuniary means, it may be supposed, were 
scanty, as Mechitar at his departure could not muster 
more than 40/. They were well received by the Vene- 
tian government, who gave them a spot in the town of 
Modon for the erection of a church and convent, and 
assigned the revenues of two villages for their mainte- 
nance. 

After much delay and many difficulties, the buildings 
were completed, the society increased, and the prospect 
began to brighten. But the gleam of prosperity was of 
short duration: the war broke out between the Turks 
and Venetians which ended in the loss of the Morea ; 
Mechitar was forced to leave the spot in which his plans 
had begun to succeed, and was at once brought again to 
his original poverty.* He reached Venice with eleven 
followers, and abouc twelve pounds in money; others 
made their escape afterwards, and the remainder were 
sold into slavery ; but all sub reached Venice. 

The departure of Mechitar from Modon was in 1715. 
He was well received by the Venetian government, and 
after some delays received from the senate a perpetual 
grant of the island of San Lazaro. Here he found an 
old church, some ruined habitations, and a garden; and 
in this spot he fixed his little community, repairing the 
dwellings as well as his means allowed, and dividing 
them into cells for the residence of the members. He 
established a school on the island, which prospered ; and 
in process of time, with the aid of some of the more 
enlightened individuals of his nation, he restored the 
church, built a regular monastery, and fitted up am exten- 
sive library. The work was completed in the year 1740. 
Mechitar lived after this nine years, and reckoned about 
a hundred disciples, many of whom have since contri- 
buted to the ~» oy state of literature which the Ar- 
menian nation attained—very humble, it is true, 
compared with that of the pares European nations, 
but certainly equal to that of some of them, and superior 
to most of those of Asia. He died April 27, 1749, and 
was buried in the church, where his portrait is preserved. 


* He frequently asserted that the flight from the Morea was far 
more distressing to his feelings than that from Constantinople. 
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The character of Mechitar appears to have been singu~- 
Jarly mild, and an anecdote is related of him which 
reminds the reader of Themistocles under similar circum- 
stances. He was engaged in a dispute concerning some 
doctrinal points which was vere carried on; and his 
opponent was so enraged at the force of the arguments 
used against him, that he struck Mechftar a violent blow 
on the face. Mechitar calmly advised his adversary to 
enforce his cause by arguments and not by blows, and so 
steadily conyinced him of his fault, that he begged for- 
giveness, and admitted that he was in the wrong. 

The plan of Mechitar was to receive none but youths 
of good ability, without reference to their condition in 
life; and such as afterwards proved deficient in talent 
he dismissed. He admitted only Armenians: and to the 
care taken by him is attributed the purity of the lan- 
guage spoken on the island, where it is unmixed with the 
Persian, Turkish, and Russian terms which haye crept 
into the language of such as reside near those countries. 
His mode of teaching was on the whole judicious, though, 
as most of his pupils were destined to the ecclesiastical 
state, it was too monastic for general use. But he did 
not confine himself to teaching : he imported types from 
Holland, and printed a copious vocabulary of the Arme- 
nian language, of his own composition, a fine edition of 
the Bible, and some other works. Not finding the 
Dutch types sufficient for his purpose, he engraved and 
cast a new fount of characters himself. The printing of 
useful works continued after his death; in 1789 a large 
printing-office was built in the convent, and a regular 
weekly journal is printed there, and from thence circu- 
lated throughout the East. Among the works printed by 
the society we may enumerate treatises on history, geo- 
graphy with maps, geometry, trigonometry, navigation, 
arithmetic, and book-keeping ; one work on painting ; 
translations of Milton, Gesner, St. Pierre, and Young ; 
Rollin’s * Antient History ;’ Esop’s ‘ Fables ;’ ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ;? and some valuable and antient translations 
of Greek authors, of which the originals have long been 
lost ; grammars and dictionaries of the English, French, 
and Italian languages, and many religious works. 

The Armenian society remained undisturbed when all 
other monastic institutions were suppressed; the unas- 
suming nature of its foundation, and the useful objects 
contegiplated by it, were peculiar features which gave it 
a claim to exemption from the general destruction. It 
has generally prospered since the peace; several bene~ 
factions have a made to it, as well in money as in 
valuable paintings and philosophic apparatus adapted to 
the instruction of students. It is now enabled to afford 
gratuitous maintenance and education to a considerable 
number of Armenian youths, and although it does not 
admit foreigners to its society, it allows them to receive 
instruction from the professors established there. 


ERASMUS IN ENGLAND.—No. V.—[Concluded.] 
In a letter of March, 1524, Erasmus relates several 
anecdotes of deceased friends, and, among others, the 
following of Colet, who died in 1519, at the age of fifty- 
three :—‘ John Colet was on bad terms with an uncle, a 
very old man of peevish temper. But there was some- 
thing more substantial thar ill humour in the case, 
namely, a pretty round sum of money; and money is 
cause enough to make a son go to war with his father. 
Colet was invited to dine with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Warham), and took me with him in his boat. 
In our passage, he was reading the remedy against 
anger, out of my ‘ Enchiridion ;’ but without telling me 
why he read it. At table, Colet happened to sit opposite 
his uncle, looking ea demure, neither talking nor 
eating. Now the Archbishop had a great deal of tact; 


and if he saw that mirth or conversation flagged, by 
talking alternately to each visitor, and introducing plea- 
sant topics, he generally succeeded in restoring the tone 
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of the company. On the present occasion he turned the 
discourse to the comparison of ages. This set even the 
dumb to chatter. The uncle, after the manner of old 
men, began boasting that, notwithstanding his years, he 
was strong enough to lay a younker in his grave. The 
ice being thus broken, when dinner was over the uncle 
and nephew got into a corner by themselves. As we 
were going home in the boat, Colet said, ‘I see, Erasmus, 
what a happy fellow you are.’ I was astonished at his 
calling the most unfortunate and miserable of the human 
race happy. But he told me what a savage temper 
he had been in with his uncle; and had nearly deter- 
mined to break through all the barriers of Christian 
modesty, and make a dead set at the old gentleman. 
But on second thoughts, he threw my ‘ Enchiridion’ into 
the boat, to try if it was an antidote to intemperate 
passion; and the prescription answered the re of 
the physician. ‘ After the little encounter at dinner, the 
Archbishop threw us together, interposed his good offices, 
and now all is right between us.’ ” 

Under the date of 1525 we shall throw together a few 
remarks made by Erasmus at different times, mens 
the Sudor Britannicus, or sweating-sickness. e sub- 
ay is not pleasant, and happily it is exploded; but it 

sent a substitute in the cholera, and is therefore not 
uninteresting to modern times. “ England knew nothin: 
of this deadly sweat till thirty years ago, and hitherto i 
has not transgressed the boundaries of that island. 
Maladies of this kind have their own tracts of country, 
their own intervals of arrival, their own selection of indi- 
vidual subjects, and even of individual limbs. But the 
distem of the mind spare neither rank, nor sex, nor 
age; they overleap all boundaries, and range through the 
world with incredible swiftness: cough, consumption, 
and plague come one after the other; but the bad pas- 
sions make common cause, and each is a handle to some 
other. ” 

In 4530 he writes thus querulously: ‘“ No peace, no 
safe travelling ; dearness of provisions, poverty, famine, 
pestilence everywhere; universal divisions into seets. 
Add to such a hydra of evils the deadly sweat, which 
carries off its victims in eight hours; and frequently 
those who recover relapse in a short time, and that not 
once, but twice, thrice, four times, till it turns into dropsy 
or some other effectual destroyer. But though so often 
stricken, mankind take no warning!” In the following 
year, he throws out a suggestion that men of the highest 
mental endowments are apt to be valetudinarians; and 
then goes on to describe the new disease, which at first 
was peculiar to Britain, but had suddenly d itself 
into all nations. He says that at first. it killed withia 
twenty-four hours: (before he has allowed it only eight 
to do its work :) at first it attacked few, but frightened 
many ; so that fear and imagination invited the attacks ; 
as it advanced, its visits were more general, but its fa- 
tality was diminished: (in this respect it resembled the 
cholera :) “at present the epidemic is too well known to 
the world at large; but scarcely any die of it, unless 
through either the ignorance of physicians or the care- 
lessness of nurses.” 

In 1527 he writes a letter of advice to a friend re- 
specting his conduct in a visit to England. “It will be 
a great thing for you to see Britain, so celebrated by all 
the learned ; and you may profit greatly in respect to 
polish of manners and good sense in general by your in- 
tercourse with the English nobility and so many learned 
men. But let not their singular condescension make you 
either negligent or impudent: humility on their part re- 
quires the more modesty on yours. The heroes of social 
intercourse do not always feel in their hearts what they 
profess by their looks. As formerly with the gods, so 
with men in high station, we must converse under the 
restraint of religious awe. The nation you are going to 





is not less liberal than Brabant is stingy; but in re~ 
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ceiving presents, remember an old proverb: Not every 


thing, nor ev here, nor from all men. Accept of 
any voluntary offer from tried friends; but with the ex- 
pression as well as the feeling of gratitude. The offers 
of common-place or cold friends decline ; but do it civilly. 
More tact is required to decline a benefit properly, than 
to receive it properly. Some persons not worth having 
as friends are worth fearing as enemies, if their proffered 
kindness be bluntly refused. They infer either that the 
gift is despised for its niggardliness, or that they are per- 
sonally disliked ; you must tickle their self-love, but in 
very guarded terms. You cannot be afraid of the Straits 
of Dover: a native of Amsterdam is an amphibious ani- 
mal. The passage is troublesome and expensive ; but 
short, and not infamous for shipwrecks. But greater 
danger will await you on your landing. You know the 
proverb, A be on horseback, which really means 
a Dutchman on horseback. But be of good cheer; the 
horses have more sense than you; they know their way, 
and you had better not spur them,; only give them the 
rein ; they will not stop till their journey’s end, and then 
will deliver you as if you were a bundle. You will get 
on very well with the people if you shake hands freely, 
give the upper seat at table, and have a smile for every 
one; but trust no strangers. Above all things, take care 
not. to censure or despise any individual thing in the 
eountry. The natives are very patriotic; and truly not 
without reason. It is a fine country; and we all think 
our own so. But some foreigners are so uncivil as to 
condemn what they are not accustomed to; as some na- 
tions like no music but their on Pray 4g bey as 
My cautions ma haps be superfluous; but the best 
wiiabieles are sor Psy om for a Ricle jogging.” 

The letters of 1535 are melancholy from the comme- 
moration of deceased friends, and lamentation over evil 
times ; but with frequent touches of his natural viyacity. 
“To lose bales of goods by shipwreck is a grievance ; 
but what bale of goods can be compared with a sincere 
friend? What weather then so bad as the present, which 
has deprived me of so many tried friends? Warham 
has been long dead: lately, Montjoy, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More.” In another letter, 
he enters more into particulars:—“ The English are 
frightened out of their senses. The report here is, that 
when the king heard that Bishop Fisher was created a 
cardinal by Paul the Third, he only ordered his execution 
so much the sooner. So there was a red hat for him! 
(Fisher had been the religious adviser of Margaret, 
countess of Richmond, who established her foundations 
at Cambridge under his direction. Henry VII. made 
him bishop of Rochester, which see. he occupied for 
thirty-three years. He was one of the most meri- 
torious persons on the anti-reforming side.) Sir Thomas 
More has been long in prison, and his property is con- 
fiscated. It is said that he has been executed; but as 


yet [have no certain information. I wish he had never 


meddled in such a dangerous business, but had left the 
cause of theology to theologians.” (This letter was 
written before that last quoted.) 

Erasmus must orp | have altered his opinion 
concerning Henry from that which he gave while basking 
in the sunshine of his patronage. There was no resem- 
blange in character between Henry VIII. and 
James I.: one thing however they had in common ; the 
affectation, not altogether without the reality, of learning. 
Example uced its usual effect on their respective 
reigns, and gave a tinge of pedantry to the habitual 

of courtiers. Erasmus was too elegant a scholar 
and writer to be much of a pedant; but he was Courtier 
enough to be a good deal of a flatterer, in spite of reli- 
gion and philosophy. We shall close our translations 
and abstracts with one of his panegyrics on Henry, with 
the addition of a passage illustrative of his own character, 
iu his own conduct respecting the divorce. The letter 
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from which the following passage is abstracted was 
written only six years before the decapitation of his 
friends. In it he claims credit to Henry for genuine au- 
thorship in his treatise and two epistles against Luther, 
admitting that, like other authors, he received communi- 
cations and assistance from his friends. ‘“ Hitherto it 
has been thought a prodigy, especially among the Ger- 
mans, that a prince should have any taste for letters, 
But his accomplishments and learning are to be attri- 
buted to a judicious education and his own studious 
habits. He had quick and lively parts, capable of at- 
taining any object on which he had set his mind ; whe- 
ther it were horsemanship or archery, music or mathe- 
matics, his facility was equally conspicuous. Ir his 
leisure hours*he read or conversed, and in discussion 
was so calm and moderate, as to seem the familiar com- 
—— rather} than the sovereign master. He prepared 

imself for thgse little conflicts by the reading of Thomas 
Aquinas, Dyhs Scotus, and other scholastic writers. His 
scholarship.extended to Greek. Theological controversy 
was his favourite exercise, and Luther the favourite sub- 
ject of attack.” If any of our readers should choose (but 
we think they had better not) to place more confidence in 
Erasmus than in general history, they will be inclined to 
set down Henry VIII. in the short list of pattern kings. 
On the subject of Queen Catharine’s divorce, Erasmus 
takes the safe ground of neither approving nor disap- 
Proving. “No man ever heard a syllable from me on 
the subject.- I. grieved indeed at heart that a prince 
whose good wnderstanding with the emperor (Charles V.) 
was so necessary to the public welfare of ‘ Europe should 
have been erftangled in such a labyrinth. But what 
rashness woukl it have been in me, or rather madness, if, 
without a question being. put to me, I had delivered an 
opinion on so delicate a subject, on which so many learned 

nglish bishops, and even Campegus, the apostolic le- 
gate, were reluctant to pass sentence ! 

“T had reason to be attached to the monarch, from ex- 
perience of his benevolence; although, from the first 
mooting of this question, I had received no favour at his 
hands beyond nal good-will. On many accounts I, 
in common with all good men, was and-am attached to 
his inmate ; and I cannot think that the ‘king disliked 
her in his heart.” (Jnmate may seem a strange term i 
which to express the relation subsisting between Henry 
and Catharine; but it comes nearest to that equivocal 
Greek word, to be rendered either wife or concubine, in 
which the writer has prudently wrapped up the desig- 
nation.) “ Besides, I am ~my own sovereign the em- 
peror’s sworn counsellor; and-I should be a monster, 
either of folly or ingratitude, were I not mindful of my 
duty and obliggtions to him. No royal personage ever 
talked to me on the subject. Two years ago, two noble- 
men of the Imperial court pressed me to give an opinion 
on this matter. My answer was, and that the true one, 
that I had never turaed my attention to a subject on 
which men of the greatest authority and learning had for 
so many years hesitated. My wishes would be easily 
pronounced ; but to pronounce What divine or human law 
would decide, was a subject not only for the serious con- 
sideration of many days, but would demand a minute 
acquaintance with all the circumstances of the case.” 
The most practised courtier could not have extricated 
himself more dexterously from so dangerous an embar- 
rassment. 

In extracting the foregoing specimens from this vast 
body of correspondence, our object has been two-fold: 
in the first place, to illustrate in some degree the state of 
England in the time of Henry VIII. and Erasmus; in 
the second place, to exhibit nearly the most eminent 
scholar and theologian of a great sera in the undress of a 
letter-writer. 
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